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GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Asia. — A paper read before the Royal Geographical Society 
by Mr. E. C. Saber, Chinese secretary to H. M. Legation, Peking, 
corrects some erroneous ideas respecting that country. The six 
western provinces, the eastern boundaries of which coincide tol- 
erably well with the I ioth meridian, are everywhere mountainous 
and for the most part poor and sparsely populated, while the 
twelve eastern provinces are level, populous and well-cul- 
tivated. The untrustworthiness of the native census is appa- 
rent to any one who has lived long in China, and knows, on the 
one hand, the large extent of thinly-populated country, and, on 
the other, the character of the officials employed upon the cen- 
sus. By comparison with British India, Mr. Baber believes 
about 250,000,000 a fair estimate of the population. 

Although the Chinese race has spread over so large a territory, 
and absorbed, more by its energy and superior civilization, com- 
bined with constant intermarriages, than by force, many native 
races, one race at least has in part remained independent. This 
is the Lolo, or as they call themselves, Lo-su and Ngo-su, the 
Coloman of Marco Polo. Though confined within a much smaller 
territory than in the days of Marco, an almost impregnable 
mountain country is still held by them, and from it they descend 
upon the lowlands to levy blackmail and take prisoners for ran- 
som or as slaves. This they call taking " rent " for the territory 
they were dispossessed of some 200 years ago. They never in- 
termarry with the Chinese, and this, more than their robust 
frames, warlike habits or strong fastnesses, has preserved their 
race intact. The Lolos still burn their dead, as in Marco's time. 
In the discussion which followed this paper, Sir T. Wade said, 
that after a residence of twenty years in Peking, he believed its 
population less than half a million, while the great fair or market 
town of Hankow could never have had more. The men of 
Kuang-lung and Kuang-si were easily distinguished from those 
of the rest of the empire, and Kuang-lung was not joined to the 
empire until six centuries after Christ. These people were not 
improbably a Malay immigration. While all other Chinese spoke 
of themselves as men of Han, from the dynasty of that name 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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which began to rule over the rest of China 200 B. C, the Canton- 
ese and Fokienese spoke of themselves as men of Tang. 

Mr. Colquhoun gives the area of the Shan States, which in- 
clude all Indo-China lying between Yun-nan on the north and 
the Burmah and Annam ranges west and east, as 340,000 sq. 
miles, 80,000 in the independent Shan States, and 260,000 in 
Siam. Little is known of most of this region, yet it must be 
thickly populated, since the Siamese records give 6,000,000 as 
the number of able-bodied men in their territory. 

A correspondent of the North China Herald describes a jour- 
ney from Hankow, on the Yangtsze, to Chunching in Szechuen, 
720 geographical miles distant. The mountainous country is en- 
tered by the first of the celebrated gorges shortly after passing 
Ichang, the highest port on the river open to foreign trade. In 
Szechuen the Yantsze is known as the Ch'uan Ho, or river of 
Szechuen, and flows through a succession of gorges in ranges 
which mostly run north and south. At Wan-hsien, 160 geograph- 
ical miles above Ichang, a region of picturesque sandstone hills, 
covered from base to summit with poppy gardens, is reached. 
The people are polished in manners and courteous to Europeans. 
The province is suffering from drought at the same time that 
Hupeh is flooded. The course of the river from Wan-hsien to 
Chunching is a succession of reaches at right angles to each 
other in a sandstone formation. The towns and cities are built 
upon the cliffs. 

Mr. Carl Bock has recently traveled from Bankok to the fron- 
tiers of the independent Shan States. Tschengmai,»Kiangmai, or 
Zimme as it is variously spelled, is the capital of the Shan States 
tributary to Siam, and is a fortified town of about 700,000 people, 
lying in a fertile plain of uninterrupted rice fields, at less than a 
third of a mile from the Me Ping, which is here 400 feet wide. It 
is of great political and commercial importance, and controls the 
trade of the States with Siam and British Burmah. The teak for- 
ests of the region are almost inexhaustible. From Zimme Mr. 
Bock proceeded to Kiangtsen, on the Meikong, and on the borders 
of the independent Shan States. Mr. Bock's further progress was 
stopped by hostility aroused chiefly by his own indiscretion. A 
railway from Bankok to the Shan frontiers would pass through 
rich and populous districts. 

An expedition sent from Saigon to explore the country between 
the Meikong and Annam, at about 14 N. lat. was compelled 
to return near the Cambodian frontiers on account of the hostil- 
ity of the barbarous Mois, who inhabit the wilds between Cambo- 
dia and Siam. Among these people money is almost unknown, 
and their traffic is by barter. These Mois claim no descent from 
the races which have left behind them Angker Wat and other 
ruins to testify to their civilization, and appear to be independent, 
though the King of Cambodia is their nominal suzerain. 
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The Russian explorer, Konchin, has discovered that Kalitin 
was mistaken in supposing that the steppe between Charzhui and 
Uzboi was crossed by an ancient channel of the Oxus. 

A considerable part of the basin of the Upper Irtish is annexed 
to Russia by recent conventions. 

Africa. — A journey recently undertaken by the Earl of Mayo 
from Mossamedes, on the west coast of Africa, to Ekamba on 
the River Cunene, throws much light upon the geography and 
race movments of that part of Africa. Portuguese influence 
extends to the Cunene, where, at Humbe, there is a mission, 
while at Huilla, in the Sierra Chella, there is a fort and a Catholic 
college. Humpata, north of Huilla, is occupied by numerous 
Boer families, who after seven years of wandering from Pretoria, 
in the Transvaal, had reached this healthy and well-watered dis- 
trict in the highlands of the western barrier of Africa's central 
plateau, and had already, in the course of eighteen months, built 
comfortable stone or mud cottages with thatched roofs, and had 
constructed irrigation canals. The country between the Sierra 
Chella and the sea is, for the most part, barren, but the valley of 
the Gambos river, an affluent of the Cunene, abounds in game of 
every kind. The Cunene is a smaller river than would be 
imagined from its appearance on a map. At Humbe, some 200 
miles from its mouth, it is not navigable for large boats in the dry 
season, there is a bar at its mouth which prevents the entrance of 
any vessel, and there are rapids about seventy miles from its 
mouth and large falls where it crosses the Sierra ; but it is said 
to be navigable farther up its course. The curious Welwitschia 
is abundant near the coast between Mossamedes and the River 
Coroca, which is simply a sandy bed in the dry season, but a 
lagoon allows a small area to be farmed. 

Between Mossamedes and the Sierra Chella, at Giraul, the per- 
pendicular faces of the rocks are covered with almost pure sul- 
phate of magnesia; to this succeeds basalt, which is followed by 
quartzose rock changing into quartzose granite. 

The natives, from the seacoast to the Sierra, are Mundombes, 
speak a language belonging to the Bantu family, and are large 
cattle-keepers. The Munhanecas and Quipongos inhabit the 
country east of the Sierra. They keep cattle, cultivate to some 
extent, moving their villages when the soil is worked out, and are 
armed with poisoned arrows and assegais. South of the Mun- 
dombes live the Chibiquas, a tribe of hunters and cattle-keepers 
of Damara race, intermixed with Ovampos. These are savages 
pure and simple, wearing only beads and a leather apron, They 
have some very curious flat-headed iron instruments with which 
they sever the muscles above the hind feet of the elephant to 
oblige him to stand still, when they kill him with assegais. 

Col. J. A. Grant, the companion of Speke, writes to the Royal 

VOL. XV11 — NO XI. 76 
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Geog. Society an interesting account of King Mtesa, whose death 
was reported in the papers of July 13th. That he was a very 
remarkable man is evident from the respect entertained for him 
by Grant, Speke, Baker, Stanley, de Bellefonds and other travel- 
ers, as well as by the discipline he maintained and the affection 
with which he was regarded by his people. He communicated his 
love of acquiring information to his people, and the habits of ob- 
servation thus enforced have raised his people above other Afri- 
cans. The population of Uganda proper is probably not over a 
million, but if the inhabitants of Karagweh, Usui, Unyoro and 
Usoga be included, the total may probably reach three millions. 

The British government has annexed the territory lying south- 
east of Sierra Leone as far as Liberia. 

Northward of Sierra Leone, on the Futa Diallon coast, the 
French have established several new stations. 

Gerhard Rohlfs estimates the Jews in Africa at 220,000, in 
opposition to Brunialti, who placed them at 450,000. 

Dr. J. Partsch, of Berlin, presents evidence to show that the 
shores of Tunis are not an area of elevation, as claimed by Th. 
Fischer. He states that the chief addition to the land is a hun- 
dred square miles of delta built out by the combined action of 
the River Medjerda (the ancient Bagradas) and wind action on 
the sands, since the third century. Carthage is still on a promon- 
tory close to the sea, with the remains of some of its harbor- 
works at the water's edge. 

Mr. Thomson has been compelled to return to Taveta with his 
caravan on account of the hatred to white men among the Masai, 
aroused by the passage through the country of Fischer's caravan 
— a passage which was effected by force ; some of the Masai, in- 
cluding a chief, were killed, and the young men vowed vengeance 
on the first weak caravan. The retreat was effected safely. 

The caravan of Dr. Fischer consisted of 800 men, and must, 
therefore, have been formed by the union of other caravans with 
the 350 men Dr. Fischer took with him. 

Dr. W. Junker was, when news was last received from him, 
still in the Niam-Niam country, at the residence of a chief named 
Semio. 

The total length of the Niger, according to Commandant Gal- 
lieni, is over 2000 miles, the upper part, from the rocks of Sotuba, 
a little below Bammaka, to its head-waters, may be probably in 
part navigable for small steamers ; the middle course, from the 
above named rocks to the falls of Busa, flows in numerous channels 
through a flat country, is the scene of an active river-trade in 
slaves, cattle, gold, etc., and is little known, while the lower course 
has often been ascended a considerable distance by trading ves- 
sels. Several of the towns are surrounded by well-constructed 
ramparts. 
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M. Roudaire, who with a party of engineers has been engaged 
in making borings across the lowland between the Mediterranean 
and the Algerian Chottes, is reported to have as yet met with 
nothing more formidable than sand, so that the interior sea may 
after all become a fact. 

Max Buchner gives some curious particulars respecting the 
kingdom of the " muatiamvo," south of the Congo. The muati- 
amvo, or king, is not the only ruler, a second high authority is 
the " lukokessa," or queen, who is not, however, his consort, but 
entirely independent of him, with her own consort, the "shamo- 
ana," and numerous husbands of a lower order. The " muati- 
amvo," whose name is Shanana, or Naoesh-a-kat, has sixty wives. 
The country, about as large as Germany, can hardly have more 
than two millions of people. 

Lupton Bey, governor of the Egyptian province of Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, has written to a relative in England to the effect that he 
is engaged in recruiting a negro force to act against the Mahdi, 
or False Prophet, who, with his army of Arabs and Arabized 
Nubians, is ravaging the provinces north of his government. For 
this purpose he especially relies on the short, thickset, red Nyam 
Nyams. When a light draught steamer now in course of con- 
struction at Khartum is finished, the terminus of navigation will 
be transferred from Meshra-el-Rek, near the junction of the Kyt 
with the Ghazal, to Wau, on the Djur tributary of that river, 
eighty miles further to the south-west. Lupton Bey describes 
the country around Anyower, to the west of 26 E. long., as well 
watered and with forests so dense that the sun is unable to pene- 
trate the foliage. Elephants and monkeys abound. The natives 
belong to the Bunder Kretch, Aga and Gobo tribes, and are very 
low. The women are naked, the men wear a coarse waist-cloth. 

Mr. Stanley was, on May 1st, preparing to start from Leopold- 
ville with three steamers and many native canoes, for the Stanley 
falls. Mr. Johnston, who visited the Congo after accompanying 
Lord Mayo on his trip to the Cunene, also reports that Mr. Stan- 
ley has formed alliances with various chiefs who own the terri- 
tory along the north bank of the Congo for a long distance be- 
yond Stanley pool, and has signed treaties with a view to check- 
mating M. de Brazza. Orders from Brussels have, however, been 
received to the effect that the rights acquired by the French upon 
the Congo are to be respected. 

Kuilu, on the Loango coast, which M. de Brazza had intended 
to secure as the starting point for his direct road via the Niari 
valley to the navigable waters of the Congo above the falls, has 
been secured by the agents of the Belgian International Associa- 
tion. M. de Brazza has therefore hoisted the French flag at 
Loango and Punta Negra, south of Kuilu. From these points to 
Brazzaville on the Upper Congo, whither Dr. Ballay has been 
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sent in advance, via the Ogowe, is about 280 miles in a straight 
line. 

Mr. O'Neill, who is about to start for Lake Shirwa, writes that 
from information received he begins to doubt if the Lujenda has 
its source in that lake. Many native traders say that it rises in a 
lake called Amaramba or Muaremba, and one who traveled from 
one lake to the other, states that there is no connection between 
them. 

The French company entitled " Les Factoreries Franchises du 
Golfe Persique et de l'Afrique Orientale " has obtained consider- 
ble rights from Menelek 1 1, King of Shoa, who rules over Obock. 
The company contracts to convey to Obock, at its own expense 
and risk and in its caravans, at fixed prices, whatever goods the 
king requires, also to convey the money. A mining engineer 
has been sent to the king, at his request, to explore the mines of 
copper, gold, silver, precious stones and coal which exist in Shoa. 
The object of the company is the development of French com- 
merce with the east, and it has already established relations with 
the districts of Persia on the Tigris and Euphrates. Obock is at 
the exit of the Red sea and a few hours' journey from Aden. M. 
Soleillet reports that in his journey to Shoa, Kaffa, etc., he found 
that the coffee-plant forms the underwood of the forests from the 
River Gueba. 

America. — Lieut. Bove states that Staten island, the eastern- 
most of the Fuegian archipelago, has a deeply indented shore, is 
mountainous, its peaks rising to 850 meters, and displays abun- 
dant evidences of glacial action in moraines and lakes. Santa 
Cruz, on the eastern coast of Patagonia, is described as the best 
center for the population of the region, as it has a tolerable 
anchorage, water and wood ; yet the sand-bars in its river chan- 
nel are continually shifting, from the strong currents ; and the 
spring tides, which rise sixteen meters, produce a violent bore. 

The Chilian province of Arauco has a coast range, the Nahuel- 
buta, between the littoral region and the Cordillera. The rocks 
of the Nahuelbuta, which reaches a height of 5000 feet, are 
granite and crystalline schists, broken by basalt eruptions. The 
auriferous gravels of the streams of this region are to some ex- 
tent worked and gave a rich yield to the Spaniards in the early 
days of their conquests — conquests which were, however, stayed 
in their southward progress by the brave Araucanians, who still 
possess a considerable proportion of good land in the south. The 
littoral region, some twenty miles wide, consists of Jurassic and 
later conglomerates and sandstones, with coal beds three to nine 
feet thick, and rises occasionally to 1000 feet. J. Sieveking, who 
contributes this information, believes the coal to be Jurassic. The 
coast range and littoral slope are heavily wooded, the streams 
short and unnavigable, the climate rough and wet, and the har- 
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bors open to the north-west, but closed to the south-west by sand 
bars built by the northward current. The Cordillera in this re- 
gion is almost unknown. 

Henri Froidevaux, summarizing the investigations of the rivers 
of Guiana, states, in agreement with Crevaux, that the abundance 
of village sites and relics on the banks shows there was formerly 
a much more abundant population. 

Nordenskiold's Journey of two hundred miles into the 
Interior of Greenland. — According to the newspaper press, 
advices dated Copenhagen, Sept. 21, from Professor Nordenski- 
old's expedition to Greenland, have been received via Thurso, 
Scotland. They state that the expedition started from Antleiksi- 
vick on the 4th of September, and reached a distance of 360 kilo- 
meters inland, attaining a height of 7000 feet above the level of 
the sea. This is the first time human beings have penetrated so 
far into Greenland. The whole region is an ice desert, proving 
that there is no open water inland. Very valuable scientific data 
have been obtained. Along the north-west coast a cold stream 
flows, which induces a very low temperature, but on the eastern 
shore the weather is not so severe, and that coast is accessible to 
steamers in autumn. The expedition will return via Reikiavik. 

When the party were 140 kilometers east of the glacier's bor- 
der, the soft snow prevented their proceeding on sledges. Lap- 
landers were therefore sent on with snow shoes. The rest of the 
expedition visited the north-west coast between Waigattel and 
Cape York. They were informed by the Esquimaux that two 
members of an American Polar expedition had died, and the 
rest had returned to Littleton island. On the 16th of August 
the expedition sailed south from Egedesmire, making a short 
stay at Ivighil and Frederiksdal, and tried to proceed eastward 
three times through the sound north of Cape Farewell, and once 
along the coast, but the ice hindered them. They went outside 
the ice-field to latitude 66°, remaining constantly in sight of land, 
having twice vainly tried to find the shore free from ice more to 
the southward. A band of drift ice was forced south of Cape 
Dan, and on September 9 they anchored in a fiord, where the re- 
mains of the Norseman period were found. This was the first time 
since the fifteenth century that a vessel has succeeded in anchor- 
ing on the east coast of Greenland south of the Polar circle. 
After having tried vainly to anchor in another fiord, more to the 
north, they returned, and arrived at Reikiavik on September 9th. 

Geographical Notes. — The celebrated Swedish explorer, 
Capt. T. G. Een, died suddenly, from heart disease, at Vivi, on the 

Congo, when on his way to join Mr. Stanley. The steamer Obe 

left Gothenburg, July 3d, to explore and trade upon the Siberian 
rivers. The Nordenskiold accompanies her. Capt. Gronbeck and 
two Samoiedes will be left upon Novaya Zemlya to study the ice 
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and make meteorological observations. Lieut. Schwatka is 

making a thorough exploration of the courses of the Chilkat, 

Lewis and Yukon. In the Izvestia M. Karzin, an official of the 

Verkhoyansk district, struck with the terrible fate of De Long, 
publishes a list of all settlements and places where human beings 
can be met with at different seasons on the coast of Northeast 

Siberia. —The Indian population of British North America is, by 

a recently issued report, estimated at about 1 10,000. It is supposed 
that the total native population of America, north of the United 
States, is about 146,000, of which some 25,000 are Innuit and 

Aleuts. The planting of Pinus pinaster in the Landes of 

Southwestern France has effected a great improvement of this 
district. The Grande Lande, formerly a marsh in winter and a 
sandy desert in summer, consisting of loose soil on an imperme- 
able hardpan {alios) of sandstone cemented by organic and ferru- 
ginous material, is now a forest, the resin from which is a valua- 
ble product. The dunes which stretch along the coast from the 
Adour to the Gironde, forming a belt four to eight kilometers 
wide, and stated by M. E. Blanc to come from a submerged con- 
tinuation of the Landes, are now entirely wooded over. Some of 
these dunes reach a height of 250 feet. South of the dunes is 
the Marensin, which has long been a resin-producing district, and 
it is thought to have had harbors in Roman times, but the sands 
have long ago obliterated them. Still farther south along the 
coast is the Maremme, a region of large irregularly shaped dunes 
probably much older than those farther north, and occupied by an 
old forest of cork-oaks and resin pines. Professor Giglioli em- 
barked at Naples on July 25th, in the Italian man-of-war Wash- 
ington, to resume his deep-sea and thalassographic observations 

in the Mediterranean. On account of the frequent deaths of 

Europeans on the International Society's establishment on the 
Congo, a succession of new appointments have been made. 
These include two Swedish gentlemen, MM. Westmar and Sun- 
vallson, and two English geographers, Sir F. Goldsmid and M. 
E. Delmar Morgan. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A new Chondrostean from the Eocene. — The Green River 
shales have produced hitherto eighteen species of fishes, one of 
which is a sting ray and the others Actinopteri. I now add a Chon- 
drostean fish, which is the first one of the group described from 
our Eocene formations. The specimen representing the species 
lacks the head and pectoral fins. There are no traces of verte- 
bra;, and there are well developed basilar interneurals and inter- 
haemals. 

Crassopholis , gen. nov. — Scales numerous, in oblique series, not 
in contact ; formed of a small grooved disk and several posterior 
spines. Dorsal and anal fins short, posterior ; the former com- 



